JOUENBT TO ITALY.

quisltlon, and apologised to Milton for not having shown
him. greater attention, because he would not be more
circumspect in the matter of religion. Milton's Italian
journey brings out the two conflicting strains of feeling
which were uttered together in Lycidas, the poet's im-
pressibility by nature, the freeman's indignation at clerical
domination.

Tke time was now at hand when the latter passion, the
noble rage of freedom, was to suppress the more delicate
flower of poetic  imagination.    Milton's original scheme
had   Included Sicily and Greece.    The serious aspect of
affairs at home compelled him to renounce his project.
** 1 considered it dishonourable to be enjoying myself at
my   ease in foreign  lands, while my countrymen were
striking  a  blow for freedom."    He retraced his  steps
leisurely enough, however, making a halt of two months
In  Home, and again, one  of two  months  in  Florence.
We find Mm mentioned in the minutes of the academy
of   the  Svogliati   as having been   present  at  three of
their weekly meetings,  on  the  17th,   24th,   and  31st
March.    But the most noteworthy incident of his second
Florentine residence is his interview with Galileo.    He
had been unable to see the veteran martyr of science^ on
bis   first visit     Tor though Galileo was  at that time
living within the walls, he was kept  a close prisoner
by   the Inquisition, and not allowed either to set foot
outside  his  own door,  or to receive visits from  non-
Catholics.    In the  spring  of 1639, however,  he was
allowed to go back to his villa at Gioiello, near Arcetn,
and  Milton obtained admission to him, old, frail, and
blind, but In fall possession of his mental faculty.    There
IB observable in Milton, as Mr. Masson suggests, a pro-
pKetic fascination of the fancy on the subject of blind-ing dark "brow?* had
